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The children begged for a ride. 





THE CREAM-COLORED PONY 


By CHESLEY KAHMANN 


Illustrated by Maud and Miska Petersham 
Part ONE 


THe NEw Gypsy camp was a world of its own. All the 
men had disappeared for the day, but women in long, bright 
skirts dragged feather mattresses into the newly erected tents 
and stirred the food in the kettles over the smudgy, blazing 
fires. Already the smell of onions and sage and burning 
wood had come into the air. And everywhere there was 
shouting and laughter as children fed the horses and gathered 
twigs for the fires. 

Linji, however, stood a little apart from everyone, staring 
at old Eldorai who was hobbling away from her. 

“T just can’t believe it!” she gasped. 

But there it was on her arm, the bracelet that old Eldorai 
had given her. And Eldorai’s words still were in her ears, 
“It’s your own, dearie, for all the good turns you’ve done an 
old woman!” 

“Even Nareli has nothing so precious!” Linji thought. 
It sparkled in the sun and the white stones seemed to flash a 
hundred colors. It made all the other beads and bracelets 
Linji wore look shabby. 

The next moment Linji started toward her sister Nareli, 
her wide, ankle-length orange skirts swishing grandly and 
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her jewelry jangling. Nareli was going to tell fortunes at 
the next fair, but even Nareli had nothing as valuable as this 
new bracelet. 

“Oh!” cried Nareli, who had been stirring a stew in one 
of the kettles. ‘‘Let me see it! Whose is it? Let me have it 
in my own hands for a small, wee moment!” 

“Tt’s mine!” said Linji. “Eldorai gave it to me!” 

““Why’d she give it to you?” asked Nareli, her face dark- 
ening. “You aren’t going to tell fortunes at the fair! Here, 
give it tome!” She grabbed at the bracelet, but Linji jumped 
back. 

The next moment Nareli said, “Dll give you my purple 
scarf for just one moment’s wearing of it.” 

“No,” said Linji, fearful that her sister would not return it. 

“ll give you my red skirt,” offered Nareli, impatiently. 


“And my green earrings.” Quickly she took off her earrings 
and held them out. “See, they’re yours!” 


But still Linji shook her head. 

At that, Nareli reached forward and gave Linji’s arm a 
deep pinch. Linji screamed. 

“Hush!” said Nareli. Then, in a low voice, “I won’t for- 
get, and that’s God’s truth! May the dazzling stones in the 
ugly bracelet bring you the worst of luck!” 

*You’ve no right!” shouted Linji, angrily. “You— 
you—” 

But the next moment she was stalking out of camp, past 
the three green wagons with yellow wheels, past the tethered 
horses. Then she was alone in the wood, but still thinking, 
**She’s no right!” 

It was a new neighborhood to explore and Linji began to 
take deep breaths. To rest her legs she ran forward, stop- 
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ping only when she had splashed into a hidden spring. She 
took off her sandals and waded in the water. From that mo- 
ment, Nareli was forgotten. 

Soon she caught sight of a squirrel above her in a tree. At 
once she began to make strange little sounds in her throat. 
The squirrel sat listening, his small gray head cocked to one 
side. Then he, too, made sounds, as though he understood all 
that Linji said. 


For an hour or more he followed Linji, chattering and 
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scolding. Occasionally there was a trill from a bird, or the 

sound of a woodpecker drilling. Linji made bird calls, too, 

waiting after each one to see if there would be an answer. 
But suddenly, above the chattering of the squirrel, came 
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other sounds. Linji stood still and listened. Voices and 
laughter—but not Gypsy laughter—and hoofs upon the 
ground. She stole toward them. Finally she stood very, very 
still, peering through a clump of bushes. Beyond were two 
Gorgios,* a girl and a boy. The boy was riding the most 
beautiful pony she had ever seen—cream-colored with a black 
mane and tail. He was slightly larger than an Indian pony, 
and he raised his feet nicely, proudly, and held his head high. 
The girl rode a brown pony. 

Linji, behind bushes where she could see and not be seen, 
moved closer, hearing talk of school which would open soon, 
and a dance. She could tell that the boy liked the girl and 
wanted her to think him superior to other boys. At least 
he seemed to, with all that talk about football and what he 
was going to do. He called her Helen and she called him 
Bob. 

Linji followed, thinking, “If I could just ride the cream- 
colored pony! If I just could!” Cautiously she crawled 
from bush to bush. “Oh, I’ve just got to ride him!” Per- 
haps the boy would let her! 

She circled away from the Gorgios and, when far enough 
so they could not hear her, ran ahead as fast as she could, then 
back to the path they were following. She climbed a small 
tree. And there, sitting on a limb which jutted out over the 
path, she waited for Helen and Bob. 

Before long she heard their voices and the feet of the 
ponies. She sat very still until they were under the tree. 
Then she moved her legs. 

As she had expected, the ponies swerved to one side. With 
a laugh, Linji sprang out of the tree and grabbed both bridles. 


* Gorgios—people who are not Gypsies. 
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The girl, frightened, screamed. The boy pulled on the reins 
and tried to turn his pony around. 

“Oh, don’t be scared!” said Linji, repentant of the trick. 
“I did it only for fun.” She wondered what would have 
happened had the girl fallen and got that clean, gray riding 
costume dirty. Her hair was tucked in under a clean black 
hat, too, with light curls sticking out. 

“Go away!” said the boy. 

But Helen stared at Linji’s uncombed hair that had never 
known a hat, at the dirty blouse and wrinkled sash, and the 
orange skirt that fell to Linji’s ankles. 

““Who—who are you?” she finally asked. ‘And where do 
you live?” 

“T live everywhere,” Linji said. Then, to Bob, “Come, 
give me a ride! Give a poor Gypsy a ride on the cream- 
colored pony, and bring yourself a little luck for the kind- 
ness!” 

At the word Gypsy, Helen seemed to shrink back and at 
the same time to be interested. 

*“You—you’ve just come here?” Helen asked. 

“Don’t talk to her,” advised Bob. To Linji, “Move aside, 
and hurry up about you!” Again he tried to turn his pony. 

“You wouldn’t go without giving me a ride, would you?” 
Linji asked quickly. She still kept her hands on the bridles. 

“T’d be smart, now, doing that!” said Bob. “‘It’d be good- 
by pony!” 

At that, Linji’s black eyes flashed angrily. 

“Do you think I’d steal him and be caught for it, and get 
my people into trouble?” she cried. “I’d be smart, doing 
that, I would!” 

“Move!” commanded the boy. 
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“I can ride the fastest ponies in the world and not fall off,” 
said Linji in a softer voice. Then, seeing that that kind of 
talk did not help either, she said, ‘““Here, let me tell your for- 
tunes.” 

“Do you really know how?” Helen asked. 

“Of course,” said Linji. She wished with all her heart 
that she did know how, that she had paid more attention to 
the older Gypsies when they had talked of fortunes. “Here, 
give me your hand.” She looked into Helen’s eyes, trying 
to find a sign which would tell her what to say. 

Helen reached her hand toward Linji, but Bob said, ““Come 
on, we haven’t time to waste on that!” 

Linji ignored the remark, taking Helen’s hand into her 
own, saying quickly, “Your name is Helen.” 

“Did you hear that?” Helen gasped. 

“All the boys like to dance with you,” continued Linji, 
remembering Helen’s conversation. 

Bob cleared his throat. Oh, surely this fortune would win 
a ride on the pony! 

““What’s his name?” asked Helen, pointing to Bob. 

“ll have to look at his hand,” Linji said, pretending that 
she could not know the answer otherwise. 

“Give her your hand,” said Helen. 

“Aw, she couldn’t tell!” said Bob. But, obviously because 
Helen had asked the favor, he condescendingly stretched out 
his hand. “She hit yours accidentally. Helen’s a common 
name.” 

Linji turned Bob’s hand this way and that. She puckered 
up her face as if puzzled, finally saying, “Your name begins 
with a ‘B’. It might be Bob.” 

“Listen to that, now, would you!” said Helen. 
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“Oh, I’ve got to have a ride, I’ve got to!” Linji kept think- 
ing. Aloud, she said, “You’re going to school sometime.” 
Sooner or later all rich boys went to school. And Bob looked 
rich. 

“That’s right,” said Helen. “Maybe next year.” 

“Sure, she can tell a fortune!” said Bob. ‘You tell her 
everything, yourself!” 

“If you don’t believe in fortunes,” said Linji, “then you 
shouldn’t listen to them! But from those lines in your hand 
—several little lines right there—” grabbing his hand and 
brushing over a number of lines, “it says you are interested!” 

“Show me the lines!” said Helen. 

“You couldn’t see them,” said Linji. ‘“You’re only 
Gorgios!” 

“Go on, tell him some more!” said Helen. 

“You’ve met a dark-haired friend,” said Linji, quickly. 
“All you have to do is give her a ride on the pony.” 

At that, Bob jerked his hand back, saying, “Oh, so that’s 
it! All this, so you’d get a ride! Nothing doing!” He said 
triumphantly to Helen, “What'd I tell you!” 

“Oh, I’m foolish, trying to go so fast!” thought Linji, 
miserable at the thought of failure. Eldorai often spent a 
whole week getting something she wanted. But aloud, she 
said desperately, ““You’re a good dancer, too. No wonder 
your friend likes to dance with you.” 

“Who said she did?” shouted Bob. 

Then Linji realized that she had said too much. She must 
be more careful or the Gorgios would discover that her in- 
formation came from their own conversation. But she 
covered her mistake by adding, “Well, her dancing line is 
the same shape as yours, that’s all.” She should not have 
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mentioned dancing at all. Why hadn’t she said something 
about football? That would have appealed to Bob more. 
But it was too late now. 

“Come, give me a wee ride!” Linji begged. When Bob 
refused, she continued, “You’d let me go to all this trouble, 


and then not give me a tiny, short ride?” 









“Go on, let her!” said Helen. ‘She won’t be long.” 

“Oh, and that’s the truth!” agreed Linji. She stripped 
herself of all her jewelry except the new bracelet and thrust 
it into Helen’s hands. “Keep it, to prove I’ll come back.” 
She patted the cream-colored pony’s neck and the pony 
rubbed his nose against her hand. 

In the end Bob dismounted, but it was plain that he would 
not have done so had it not been for Helen. 

““What’s his name?” Linji asked. 
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“Gregory,” said Bob. ‘Now don’t go far away from us.” 

Linji unfastened the girths of the saddle, “I could never 
get along on such a thing!” She said. “You keep it.” She 
put the saddle upon the ground, then took hold of Gregory’s 
mane and in a moment was on his back, her legs squeezed 
close to his warm sides. 

Off she rode, patting Gregory’s neck, telling him that she 
was his friend. If Nareli could just see her riding this cream- 
colored pony with the black mane and tail! How grand she 
must look! And how the bracelet sparkled! It was not far 
to the Gypsy encampment. She would show them. 

She rode to the tents. Children shouted as she drew near 
and begged for a ride. Women crowded about. 

*“What a grai!”’* 

“Let me on his back!” 

“Keep away!” warned Linji. ‘“Where’s Nareli?” 

Learning that Nareli had gone to a farmhouse for food, 
Linji brushed the children aside and rode to the main road. 
Sure enough, there was Nareli, trudging along in the dust, 
dragging a sack behind her. Linji rode to her and stopped. 

“This is the bad luck the bracelet brought me!” boasted 
Linji. 

But Nareli only said, “The potatoes are heavy, fine sister.” 
She rested the sack on the ground, looking at the pony. “And 
the day is hot, so let’s just put the sack behind you on the 
grai. I’ll walk along and steady it.” She looked, too, at the 
sparkling bracelet. 

“What!” said Linji. “Use him for carrying potatoes! 
He’d be black instead of cream-colored, after that!” 


Then, as Nareli’s face darkened, she touched Gregory’s 
* grai—Gypsy word for horse. 
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sides with her heels. The pony started down the road at a 
gallop, leaving Nareli behind in a cloud of dust. 

With Bob and Helen again, Linji said, “Oh, he’s a good 
one, and he can go like the wind, just the way I like to ride!” 

Helen returned the jewelry. Linji dismounted and gave 
Gregory back to his master who promptly swung the saddle 
over his back. Bob seemed less suspicious of her now. 

“A circus wanted to buy him, once,” he said. 

“But Bob wouldn’t sell him,” said Helen. Then, “My 
pony’s named Morovan and I call him Moro.” 

Linji, feeling guilty that she had not paid Moro any atten- 
tion before, patted Moro’s nose. But she stole glances at 
Gregory. In all the world there was not another pony like 
him. 

A squirrel darted across the path. 

“Let’s catch him,” said Linji. If she could interest Bob 
enough, she might get another ride. 

“Could you?” asked Helen. 

“We'll see,” said Linji. “Here, tie your ponies to a tree.” 
She imitated the squirrel’s chuckles and chatter and saw the 
squirrel, who had moved on a short distance, turn to look 
back at her. 

“T’ll bet she does have a way!” whispered Helen. She dis- 
mounted from Moro. ‘Come on, Bob, let’s see if we can 
catch him! Wouldn’t it be slick if we could learn a trick 
like that?” 

Bob and Helen tied their ponies to a tree. Then they fol- 
lowed Linji as Linji crept almost up to the squirrel. The 
squirrel darted farther away. Linji coaxed him back a little. 
The squirrel scolded, chattered, darted away again. 

After perhaps half an hour, Bob said, “You’re no nearer 
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catching him than you were in the first place! I don’t be- 
lieve you can catch him!” 


“I guess he’s not used to you,” said Linji. “I guess maybe 
he’s afraid of you.” 

“We got pretty close, anyhow,” said Helen. 

“T guess maybe we could have had him in a little while,” 
said Linji. But perhaps it was just as well that they gave up 
the chase. Bob did seem impatient. 

They walked back toward the ponies—over twigs and 
matted leaves and brushed against prickly bushes. At last 
they came to the tree where they had tied the ponies. But 
only Moro was there. 

The cream-colored pony was gone! 


(This is part one of a three-part 
serial. To be continued next month.) 
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THE SPIDER’S SONG 


By MarGaRET THOMSEN RAYMOND 
Music by Marion Morrey 
Decorations by HELEN FINGER 





Hist! Fair - ies! Hist! and I'll sing you a song. 





a - ver and un ~-_ der!’’ 





I spin and I twist and my thread grows strong. 
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*“O - ver and un - der!’’ 





And with it I weave forthe fair-y kin 





Gos-sa-mer scarves of the cob - web 





thin, while the sil -v’ry thread runs out and in, 
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AN ELEPHANT NEVER 
FORGETS 


By Don Lanc 
Illustrated by W. J. Wilwerding 


Op Rocer? He was what they call a bad elephant. I mean 
really bad, not just mischievous and full of fun as any ele- 
phant might be, but downright bad. That was his reputation 
and he did everything he could to live up to it. 

Roger belonged to one of the old time circuses, and the 
owners of the circus seemed to delight in his badness. He 
was advertised everywhere as the world’s largest and meanest 
elephant. And every time he went off on a rampage or did 
some damage, it was all played up in flashy billboard signs 
bragging about what an old rogue he was and how dangerous, 
just so that more people would come to the circus to see him. 
He was a great attraction, a real headliner for that circus. 

But they had a time with Roger, those circus people. 
There were only two men in the business who could handle 
him. One of them was his keeper, an old English clown. 


While the other one, the only other man who could handle 
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him without trouble, was a man by the name of Tex Bell. 

Now Tex was in charge of the canvas part of the circus, 
the tents. He didn’t have a thing to do with the menagerie, 
but he and Roger just happened to get acquainted acciden- 
tally and they took a shine to each other. No matter how 
busy Tex was, whenever he passed Roger, staked there on 
the picket line with the rest of the herd, he’d always find 
time to stop a minute or two, to pet him and talk to him, give 
him a lump of sugar or some peanuts or something. And 
that old rascal appreciated it. 

Those two men, they were old Roger’s only friends. He 
had no use in this world for anybody else, not a soul. Why, 
he’d attack a person quick as a wink, if they hadn’t kept him 
chained and shackled. Now, there must have been a rezson 
(of course there’s no way to be certain), but it seems likely 
that from the very first, ever since he was captured, people 
must have bullied Roger, and instead of being patient and 
kind to him, they probably clouted him every time they had 
a chance. So what could be expected? He just naturally 
hated the sight of people, all except those two men, his regu- 
lar keeper and Tex Bell. 

Then one day Tex left and went to work for another cir- 
cus. That was a blow to Roger. He missed Tex, missed 
him plenty. He missed those lumps of sugar, those little 
acts of kindness and understanding. As the days went by, 
he grieved and grieved for Tex and things got steadily worse 
and worse. He got more unruly, more vicious and danger- 
ous, till finally he was so dangerous that the circus was afraid 
to keep him any longer. 

And so he was sold, sold to another circus, the very same 
circus where Tex Bell was working. They wanted a famous 
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elephant for their own advertising purposes, so they bought 
Roger. They decided to take a chance on him. Of course, 
Tex didn’t know a thing about it, not a thing. He had no 
idea that Roger had been bought by his show. On his new 
job, he never had a chance to go through the menagerie or 
come in contact with the elephant herd. So, naturally, he 
never saw Roger. 

But when Roger was transferred to the new show, it was 
the last straw. This change meant separation from his one 
remaining friend, the old English clown. And worse than 
that even, he didn’t like his new keeper. He didn’t like him 
a bit. 

In the first place, he didn’t trust the man. But he tried 
to behave himself because there was always a club or an 
elephant hook threatening him the minute he looked cross- 
eyed at anything. So he just made it his business to put up 
with his keeper and get along with him the best he could. 
He knew, regardless of everything, that he had to perform. 
He had to go through with his stunts no matter how he felt. 

However, every once in a while, something would happen. 
Something would make him especially mad, and then he 
couldn’t control himself. He would rampage around per- 
fectly furious. And in return he’d be more abused than 
ever. And so it went on like that, day after day, year in 
and year out. That was Roger’s life. And more and more 
he hated the very sight of a human being. 

Then one night, it was in 1898, the circus was in winter 
quarters at Argentine, Kansas. It was the middle of the 
night, and everything around the lot was dead quiet. Just 
then, Roger’s keeper came rushing into the elephant’s quar- 
ters with some of his friends, shouting and singing. 
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Down the picket line came the keeper. Stopping in front 
of an elephant, he’d slap it across the trunk, shout and swear 
at it a second, then pass on to the next one. Chains began 
to rattle and clang, big clumsy feet padded the ground as 
the awakened elephants swayed and tossed from side to side in 
fear and trembling. 

Soon, the keeper came to Roger. Roger eyed him, his 
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great trunk swinging carelessly from right to left. The man 
bullied and shouted at Roger, then bragged and boasted to 
his friends about what a bad elephant Roger was and how 
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he was the only person who could handle him, how he could 
make Roger do anything he wanted him to do. 

So just to prove it, just to be showing off, he shouted a 
command to Roger, a command to do a stunt that Roger 
did in the ring as part of his performance. Roger never 
moved, just kept his trunk switching from side to side. He’d 
done that stunt in the afternoon during his training hour 
and he wasn’t going to do it again at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, not for anybody like that. He never moved. He never 
budged. He just stood there staring. 

That keeper was furious when Roger didn’t pay any at- 
tention to his command. He, the big boss, the great ele- 
phant trainer! And his friends stood there jeering at him. 
He was wild! But instead of reaching for an elephant hook, 
the hook that Roger was used to, he ran his hand in his 
pocket, fished out his pen knife, opened it, and jabbed it to 
the hilt in Roger’s trunk. 

Roger screamed with pain. Never before had he felt any- 
thing like it. Every ounce of hate in his huge body rose up 
as he reached out, wrapped his trunk around the keeper, 
lifted him high in the air and shook him. Then, with a furi- 
ous bellow, he tossed the lifeless body to one side, gave a 
terrific lunge, jerked and strained. Every chain snapped and 
he was free! 

Again and again that terrible trumpet sounded, as he 
started off on a wild rampage. Pandemonium broke loose. 
Every elephant understood and recognized that fearful chal- 
lenge of the killer. 

Down past the long line of cringing, squealing, frightened 
elephants Roger lumbered, straight on up to the massive 
stockade fence built to hold back a whole herd of elephants. 
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Roger stopped only an instant, just long enough to 
place his head against it, and then down it crashed. 
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It rose directly in his path and threatened to stop him, as it 
was supposed to do. But he stopped only an instant, just long 
enough to place his head against it, and then down it crashed. 
And on he plunged. 

A siren shrieked through the crisp night air its warning 
call to every man to be up and armed, for tragedy was at 
hand. A dangerous elephant was on the loose. Men came 
from every direction, excited and yelling. 

The hate in Roger’s heart burned to an insane rage as that 
shouting mob gave chase, shooting and firing. Every man 
was his enemy now. Everyone was bent on destroying him. 
But on he went, down to the Santa Fe Railroad yards. Then 
down the track he went, as fast as he could, still screaming 
his anger and defiance. As bullet after bullet buried itself 
in his huge body, the pain of that knife wound grew keener 
and the hate in his heart more and more. And on each side 
of him as he traveled down that track, appeared great freight 
cars. Harmless they might be, yet each and every one of 
them was something to be destroyed. And, as more of those 
bullets thudded and plowed into his body, more and more 
of those box cars toppled over on their sides and crashed to 
splinters, victims of his furious onslaught. 

Suddenly there came to him a different sound. His ears 
caught it distinctly. It was the sound of a horse’s hoofs 
beating a steady tattoo on the wooden railroad ties. Louder 
and louder that sound came. It was catching up to him. 
Mysteriously, the shooting and the noise of the mob had 
faded out. But the new enemy, the danger of those hoof 
beats, threatened him. They kept coming nearer, gaining 
on him. 

Realizing he couldn’t get away, he stopped short, right 
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there in the middle of the track. He wheeled around to 
face this new enemy and destroy it as he’d destroyed that 
man, that fence, and those freight cars. With a frightful 
bellow of rage, he challenged his on-coming foe. 

Roger waited, his uplifted trunk ready to strike. Every 
muscle taut, he waited for the attack. It came! First a 
shadow, then the outline of a horse and rider dashing up to 
him. The horse wheeled to a stop, the rider slid to the ground 
and started toward him fearlessly. That trunk slashed 
wickedly down. Down! But something stopped it half 
way in mid air, stopped it short. It was a gentle coaxing 
voice, pleading with him. 

“Come on Roger! What’s the trouble, ol’ boy? Aw, 
come on!” 

Instantly Roger recognized that kind, sympathetic com- 
mand. He hadn’t heard it for years, but he recognized it. 
It was the voice of a friend, the man he loved. His trunk 
dropped limp, then reached out to fondle his old pal, Tex 
Bell. Tex put his arm around that trunk which could slash 
so wickedly and for a long time they remained there, the 
man and the elephant, renewing a great friendship, while the 
old elephant tried to tell a story that only his friend could 
understand. It was a story of mobs, bullets, clubs and hooks. 
He had conquered them all one by one, only in turn to be 
conquered himself by a few soft words and a memory of love 
and kindness. 

The next morning, very early, a tired old man could be 
seen slowly trudging down the railroad track. On one side 
of him a riderless horse with reins flung loosely over his head. 
On the other side, his great ears flapping backward and for- 
ward, his long powerful trunk switching lazily from right to 
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left, was a thoroughly docile and contented elephant. It was 
Roger, old Roger, going back to the circus, to live the re- 
maining years of his life and become famous once more, 
famous as a good elephant. 
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CIRCUS ELEPHANT 


Does the elephant remember 
In the gray light before dawn 
Old noises of the jungle 

In mornings long gone? 


Does the elephant remember 
The cry of hungry beasts: 
The tiger and the leopard, 
The lion at his feasts? 


Do his mighty eardrums listen 
For the thunder of the feet 
Of the buffalo and zebra 

In the dark and dreadful heat? 


Does His Majesty remember, 
Does he stir himself and dream 
Of the long-forgotten music 
Of a long-forgotten stream? 
—KAaATHRYN WorTH 
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KNUTE, THE GIANT 
BULLSNAKE 


A true account of the adventures of KNute, the biggest 
Bullsnake that ever lived, and of his meeting with Paut 
Bunyan, the great logger and inventor. 


By GLEN RouNDs 


Illustrated by The Author 


Knute was no ordinary snake. He was never content to 
be just an ordinary snake, he wanted to be the greatest snake 
that ever was; so from the time he was just a little fellow, he 
was all the time taking stretching exercises to develop his 
muscles. So he grew very fast, and it is said that when he 
was three years old he was able, with his bare tail, to lasso and 
hogtie a full grown buffalo bull, and that is something that 
most snakes cannot do even when they are much older. 
When he was full grown he was so long that when he was 
taking a drink out of one of the Great Lakes his tail, likely 
as not, was scaring the daylights out of homesteaders out by 
where McCook, Nebraska, now is. What we call the Great 
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Plains was once his bed ground. Tossing in his sleep over the 
course of some centuries he wore down the trees to sage brush 
and smoothed off the hills as we know them now. 

During the Indian wars Knute joined up with Custer’s 
army, where a missionary taught him to talk. He was quite 
a pet with the men because of the tall tales he could spin of 
the things he’d seen here and there. But he scared the In- 
dians so bad that the soldiers never could catch them, and 
he was so big that the General was afraid he’d accidentally 
squash a bunch of men some day, so he asked him please to 
leave, which was all right with Knute, he being very accom- 
modating. Anyway, he was a little tired of army life. 

So he went off up into the Badlands in South Dakota, 
where no one much lived at that time, to be a hermit. For 
a while he was quite happy there, game being plentiful, so 
he had plenty of time to think. Not that he had anything 
special to think about, but he just liked to think. 

However, one day when he was prowling around near 
Laramy, Wyoming, he came across a railroad track, the first 
one he’d ever seen. He thought it was some kind of a var- 
mint trail, so he sat himself down to wait for the varmint. 
Directly along came a freight train a mile and a quarter long, 
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with two engines—and he swallowed the whole thing. 

The train crew jumped in time to save themselves, but 
what a time they had trying to make the boss believe their 
story when they tried to explain the loss of their train. 
Finally the boss fined them each a dollar and a quarter. Be- 
ing as train men were kinda hard to get those days, he hated 
to fire them. 

But poor Knute! It was easy enough for him to digest the 
freight cars, which were loaded with meat for the army posts, 
but when he finally digested the boilers, all that steam turned 
loose in his stomach gave him a bad stomach ache. At first 
the steam had a pressure of one hundred and ninety pounds 
to the inch, just as it came from the boilers. But the indiges- 
tion gave him fever, and the fever made more steam, and so 
it went. Before long he had three hundred pounds pressure 
and it was still a-going up. He felt pretty bad. 

He had to have something done, but he couldn’t go to 
the Indian medicine men as they were scared stiff at the sight 
of him. Then he thought of Paul Bunyan, the great inventor 
and logger. As far as anyone knows, Paul never found a 
problem he couldn’t solve, so Knute tore out for his camp. 

Paul listened to the snake’s story and let out a low whistle 
that blew in the windows of the Sunshine Café in Sabinal, 
Texas, which wasn’t there yet. 

This was the kind of a problem he liked. So he thought 
even faster than usual, but even so, he had chewed his nails 
till the scraps were piled round him nearly to his knees, and 
his hands were all tangled up in his whiskers, before he 
thought of anything. By that time Ole, the Big Swede, had 
gotten back from replacing the windows of the Sunshine 
Café and Paul right away put him to work taking a safety 
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valve and whistle off an old donkey engine back of the black- 
smith shop. Ole was as good a plumber as ever wore hair, 
so he had no trouble connecting these things up to Knute’s 
neck. 

Right away the snake felt better. The valve was set to 
keep the pressure at one hundred and ten pounds. That was 
just enough to keep his stomach warm. And he was as tickled 
with the whistle as a kid with a new red wagon. He wanted 
to pay Paul for curing him but Paul wouldn’t hear of it. 
Said he was mighty obliged to Knute for bringing him such 
an interesting problem. Folks all over the country would be 
telling that story for years. 

A few days later Knute was back in camp with another 
little problem for Paul. He said that, what with his getting 
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along in years, his circulation wasn’t what it used to be; and 
his tail being so far from the rest of him, he was having con- 
siderable trouble keeping it warm. That one was nothing at 
all for Ol’ Paul. He just had Ole run a pipe line for the steam 
from the whistle right down Knute’s back to his tail. Along 
the last mile or two he fastened a lot of old steam radiators 
he’d picked up somewhere or other. And though that was 
the beginning of the coldest winter the oldest Indians could 
remember, Knute came through without a single chilblain. 

And more than that, the heat attracted antelope, buffalo 
and jack rabbits by the thousands, making his hunting a 
cinch. 


Naturally this was the beginning of a very fine friendship 
that lasted for many years. Knute got into the habit of 
dropping into camp every now and then with a bait of fresh 
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meat for the men’s Sunday dinner. So he was right popular 
with everyone, even the cooks, and that was something, for 
it’s very, very seldom that anyone is popular with a camp 
cook. 

A couple of years later Ol’ Paul was dickering with the 
Queen of Spain on a lumber deal. It seems that she had 
options on about four states that she wanted logged off. The 
price she offered was about right, but the time limit on the 
job was so short that Johnnie Inkslinger, the bookkeeper, 
was worried and advised Paul not to try it. 

But Paul just grinned in his whiskers and reckoned that 
he’d try it. He said that if he needed more men there were 
plenty of good ones yet in Sweden. In the meantime he just 
sat around whittling, and occasionally went out to the black- 
smith shop where Ole, the Big Swede, and a lot of helpers 
were working on something in the way of a secret contrap- 
tion. And Johnnie was worrying himself sick. 

A few days later a timber cruiser came into camp with the 
news that Sowbelly Burke, Paul’s old enemy, had heard of 
the deal, and had sent his straw boss, Mike Fink by name, to 
Sweden and hired all the Swedes there. Johnnie was about 
fit to be tied by this time, but Paul just sat and whittled. 

Later the same day one of Sowbelly’s men came in with 
a message for Paul. It seems that Burke was ready to bet a 
dollar and a quarter that Paul couldn’t finish on time. Paul 
sent word back that he’d take the bet and raise a quarter. 
This puzzled Burke, as he knew that under the terms of the 
contract Ol’ Paul had to pay a whale of a penalty if he was 
late, and he had less than half enough men for a job that size. 

By this time the story had spread to every lumber camp 
and mill town in the country. Bets were being made every- 
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where on the outcome. Lots of folks thought that at last 
Sowbelly had gotten the best of Paul. But Paul’s men stayed 
loyal, taking all bets. Even Hot Biscuit Slim bet a dime. But 
they were worried. They thought a lot of Paul, and working 
for him meant a lot to them. 

However, a couple of weeks later, the straw bosses told the 
men at breakfast to pack their lunch buckets and get their 
axes, as work had finally started on the Queen’s job. 

When they came out of the mess hall there was Knute 
waiting for them. But the way he was duded up was a cau- 
tion. Right back of his shoulder blades were strapped two 
saw blades each forty feet long, and down his back were the 
bunks and stakes off three trains of log cars. And there was 
also a donkey engine and a boom for loading logs from the 
ground. 

Rope ladders hung down his sides and the men climbed 
these to find places on his back. Ole was sitting by the 
whistle, and when everyone was loaded he blew the whistle 
twice and they tore out. 

The two saw blades cut a swath through the timber like 
a mowing machine, and every little way they dropped a crew 
to top and trim the fallen timber so it would be ready to 
load on the way back. 

That way timber was cut faster than it ever had been be- 
fore. But after a few days Knute began to limp from the 
wear and tear of hauling such heavy loads through rough 
country. So Ole shod him, nailing ninety-three thousand and 
fourteen pairs of sharp shoes on his belly scales, and from then 
on there was no trouble. 

It was really a stirring sight to see ol’ Knute come dusting 
into camp at night. As far back as you could see was bend 
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after bend of him swinging round the curves of the tote 
road, and on his back loads and loads of good saw logs with the 
men riding on top waving their fur caps and hollering. The 
sparks from his shoes hitting the frozen ground made a solid 
line of fire the full length of him. The steam flying back 
from his nostrils almost hid Ole who rode on Knute’s head, 
holding a lantern and blowing the whistle every forty rods. 
After they unloaded, it took nine hundred and forty-four 
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men an hour and a quarter to rub him down and cool him 
out so he would not catch cold. 

All winter they worked like that, and the job was finished 
with three days to spare, winning many bets for the men as 
well as bonuses all round. But Paul had to chase Sowbelly 
clear to the Gulf of Mexico to collect his, and then he only 
got about six bits, as Burke had had to pay the Swedes all 
winter even though they didn’t work, so he was broke. 

The Queen of Spain wrote Paul a long letter afterwards, 
and we all figgered that she probably said some mighty nice 
things about him, but being as how the letter was written in 
Spanish, we never did find out, nor did Paul. But the story 
of how Paul gave Sowbelly Burke his come-uppance was told 
for years in all the lumber camps in the country. 


THE RAILROAD TRACK 


Oh, you deceitful railroad track! 
I look ahead and then look back, 
And either way I seem to see 
Your rails meet in a big long V. 


Yet when I run to reach the place 
Where your rails join, I race and race. 
Quite out of breath I stop and see 

It’s just as far away from me. 


—Mary Wo.Fe THOMPSON 
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REUBEN AND THE RED 
WHEELBARROW 
By ALIcE DALGLIESH 


Illustrated by Lois Lenski 


Once THERE was an old-fashioned family who lived in a 
square white house with green shutters. There were six 
children in the family and when they stood all in line, which 
they very seldom did, they looked exactly like stair steps. 

They were all different. First of all they looked different. 
They had red hair and brown and yellow, blue eyes and gray 
and brown. But they also did things quite differently; no 
two children did anything just alike. This made them a 
most interesting family. 

Clara, who was fourteen, felt that she was very grown 
up. She liked clothes, and sometimes she stood in front of 
the mirror admiring herself for such a long time that mother 
would say, “Clara, you are wasting time. Why must I have 
such a vain little daughter?” Then Clara would grow pink 
and hurry back to her embroidery. 

James was tall and thin and serious. He liked to read bet- 
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ter than anything in the world. He liked to sit with a book 
in grandfather’s tall chair with the candles at the back. Once 
when he was reading James fell fast asleep. The candles 
burned lower and lower until they burned the chair. Grand- 
father was cross. 

Henry was a lively boy who liked animals and all kinds of 
strange creatures. Grandmother never could get quite used 
to finding a frog in her chair when she went to sit down in it 
—and, sometimes, Henry had a mouse in his pocket. 

Meg was old enough to sew on a sampler, but she did not 
like to sew. Not even when grandmother gave her a silver 
thimble did it help at all. 

But Millicent, who wasn’t really old enough to sew on a 
sampler, loved sewing and made a sampler that was a joy 
to look upon. 

As for Reuben, he was not quite four and everybody’s 
pet, but he was always in mischief. There was the time he 
got into the pantry and ate all of mother’s blueberry pie— 
and there was the red wheelbarrow. 

Reuben’s fourth birthday was coming, and the whole 
family was busy thinking of presents for him. The house 
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was full of secrets and everywhere that Reuben went he was 
not welcome. It was “Go away, Reuben,” and ‘Don’t look, 
Reuben,” until he was so full of curiosity that he almost burst. 

“On Reuben’s birthday we must have a daguerreotype of 
the family” said father. Reuben, who did not like to sit still, 
began to wonder if he really wanted to have a birthday. 

On the morning of the day that he was four years old, 
Reuben awoke to find the family standing around his bed. 
“Happy birthday, Reuben!” said grandmother, mother, 
father, Clara, James, Henry, Meg, and Millicent all together. 
Reuben sat up in bed and rubbed his eyes. Now he could 
see all the secrets. Grandmother had made him a new suit 
and mother had knitted him some new stockings. Father 
had made him a little red wheelbarrow. 

Clara gave him a muffler and mittens. James gave him a 
book. Meg and Millicent gave him a large stick of striped 
peppermint candy. 

Reuben hurried out of bed and hurried over his breakfast. 
Although there was pie, Reuben did not eat a mouthful of 
it. He took his red wheelbarrow and hurried out into the 
garden. Up and down the garden path he went, helping 
the gardener and filling his wheelbarrow full of weeds. When 
he grew tired he piled all the kittens into the red wheelbar- 
row. The kittens did not like this very much and they kept 
climbing out. Reuben looked around for something else to 
put in the wheelbarrow, but there did not seem to be any- 
thing to put in it. Reuben turned the wheelbarrow upside 
down, sat on it and thought. Then he did something very 
strange—you will find out later what it was—and out of the 
gate went Reuben and his red wheelbarrow. Out of the gate 
and down the road toward the village. 
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Meanwhile the family was getting ready for the birthday 
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portrait. Soon they were all ready. Father lined them up 
and looked them over. 

“You look very well indeed,” he said. “BUT WHERE IS 
REUBEN?” 

Where was Reuben? No one knew. “We'll have to go 
without him,” said father. “We can’t keep the photographer 
waiting.” So they walked out of the front gate and down 
the road toward the village. 

As they came to the village, Clara pinched her mother’s 
arm. “Look!” she said. “Reuben!” 

Sure enough, there was Reuben. He and the red wheel- 
barrow were coming down the middle of the village street. 
In the wheelbarrow were Reuben’s new clothes, and Reuben 
himself was wearing only his underwear. 

“Reuben,” said mother, “whatever are you doing? And 
why have you taken off your nice new suit?” 

Reuben looked up at her with big innocent blue eyes. 

“T didn’t have anything else to put in the wheelbarrow,” 
he said. 

“Wait until I get you home, young man,” said father. 

“Oh, please, it’s his birthday,” said mother. 
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“Please don’t punish Reuben,” said Clara and James and 
Henry and Meg and Millicent. 

“Well ” said father. ‘Perhaps a 

The end of it was that Reuben was hurried into his clothes 
and hurried to the photographers. But he would not have his 
picture taken without the wheelbarrow. And when the pic- 
ture was all finished and sent home there was Reuben stand- 
ing in the very middle of the picture holding the handles of 
his red wheelbarrow. And in the wheelbarrow were Reuben’s 
new mittens. He had to have something in it! 
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THE DRAGON FLY 


By Hitpa FarNuM AMIDON 


Dnracon Fuies are among the most useful of our insects. 
Day after day, they fly over our ponds and fields and catch 
mosquitoes. In that way, they do much good, since mos- 
quitoes are harmful and should be killed. 

The dragon flies do no harm at all to people. They can- 
not sew up eyes or ears as some people think. What a shame 
that they have been called sewing-needles and darning- 
needles! They have no needles. They cannot sew. 

Dragon flies are very fond of the sunshine. As long as 
the sun is bright, you can see them flying about. If the 
clouds hide the sun, most of the dragon flies hide, too. They 
do not like to work in the shade. They have long gauze-like 
wings that give them rapid flight, and no insect is more 
beautiful in color or graceful of motion. 

Once in a while, a dragon fly gets into the house or the 
porch. How curious he is! He wants to see everything. 
He may look at the book you are reading, or he may look at 
you. He stays in the air and keeps his wings moving so 
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swiftly that you can hardly see them. After a time, he 
seems satisfied and goes away as quickly as he came. 

The dragon fly lays its eggs in the water. When the eggs 
hatch, the babies are called nymphs. These nymphs do not 
look much like their mothers. They have no wings and 
cannot fly. The queerest thing about the nymph is its great 
big lip. Its lower lip hangs down under its chin and he uses 
it to catch food. 

Nymphs eat other tiny insects found in the water. The 
food they like best is baby mosquitoes. Judge for yourself 
how useful they are—as babies, they eat baby mosquitoes; 
as grown-ups, dragon flies eat grown-up mosquitoes. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Why do you sniffle? Why so sad? 
Is city life so very bad? 
Would you rather raise the dickens 
With the animals and chickens? 
Does it not cause you to shiver 
When you hear a roaring river? 
Don’t you have a case of creeps 
When you know the willow weeps? 
You must know, you trusting child, 
That the country’s flowers are wild. 
The country is the place you say, 
Willow, willow, lack-a-day. 
—CARROLL 
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Drawing by MARGARET EVANS PRICE from DOWN COMES THE WILDERNESS 


ANIMAL NEIGHBORS 


Don Davn, who lived half-way between Central Park and 
the Bronx Zoo, knew every cage and animal house in both. 
Yet he was not satisfied. What Don David really wanted 
was a chance to know wild things in their own forests, in 
their own woods and fields. Finally, the opportunity came. 

*“You’re so interested in animals,” wrote Grandfather Por- 
ter, who lived near the Canadian border, “you must come up 
and see. All sorts of animals are coming back. Drivers of 
cars have to go carefully on lonely roads, for deer are apt 
to leap across the paths of their headlights. As for bears, 
they are padding around, leaving their footprints in farm- 
house flower beds. Come at once.” 

Don David went immediately and found that his Grand- 
father was right. In their own animal sanctuary along Tan- 
nery Brook they made pets of raccoons, deer, turtles, crows, 
skunks and, especially, Furball, the bear cub. This true wild 
animal story is DowN CoMEs THE WILDERNESS by Margaret 
Evans Price (Harpers. $1.75). 

But wild creatures of forest and field are not the only in- 
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teresting animal neighbors. In southern France near the 
mountains, there once lived a boy named Jean Henri Fabre 
who was a backyard explorer. When he was supposed to be 
minding the ducks, he watched spiders or ants or bees, in- 
stead. He became very curious about these “little beasts.” 
He became so curious about them that when he grew up he 
was known as the Insect Man. You can read how the Yew 
Tree children followed Fabre’s trail in THE INseEcr Man by 
Eleanor Doorly (Appleton. $1.50). 

Wherever you live, books will help you enjoy your animal 
neighbors. As our friend, the author of A Curp’s Story 
OF THE ANIMAL WonRLD, says: “This book is a kind of zoo 
with the animals in pages instead of in cages. It will help 
you understand the animals that you see. And then, if you 
watch animals carefully, before you know it, you may be a 
zoologist yourself.” 

Whether or not these animals are your neighbors, you will 
find true and fascinating tales about lizards, snakes, turtles 
and jackrabbits in DesERT NEIGHBORS, companion volume to 
MounrTAIN NEIGHBORS, by Patch and Fenton (Macmillan. 
$1.75). You can discover how it feels to be a coyote in THE 
LittLE Wor by Wendell and Lucie Chapman, who take 
their own photographs (Scribners. $2). You can read about 
wasps, scorpions, bats, and other small creatures in Hop, 
SkIP AND FLy by Irmengarde Eberle (Holiday House. $2) 
with pictures by the explorer, Else Bostelmann; and about 
their relatives, the dreaded termites, in TERMITE City by 
Alfred E. Emerson and Eleanor Fish (Rand, McNally. 
$1.50). Most important of all, you must meet Big Small 
and Little Small, beaver kittens, in Sayo AND THE BEAVER 
PEoPLE by Grey Wolf (Scribners. $2.50). 
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HOW THE SUN SAYS GOOD-BY 


How do you think the sun says good-by 
Before he leaves the sky? 

He does not shout or call, 

It is not our way at all. 

He makes a beautiful sunset red, 

Then pulls the cover over his head. 


—THuRLow WILson, age 7 


THE LOUISVILLE FLOOD OF 1937 


It was Friday, January 22nd. We were eating our lunch 
when all the excitement went around school that all the roads 
into town were closed. A friend of mine even told me she 
might have to come and spend the night with me since she 
didn’t know how she was going to get home. The telephone 
lines were busy (you had to wait about ten minutes before the 
operator answered). One of my teachers told me there was 
not a candle to be bought in the city of Louisville, or a kero- 
sene lamp, and the rumor went round that the electricity 
might be turned off. 

Mother called for me early and took my brother and me 
to the grocery. There was a line a “mile” long. Mother left 
us in line while she tried to buy a lamp and some kerosene. We 
had to wait an hour and fifteen minutes in the grocery. 
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Mother came back and told us she had gotten some kerosene 
but the lamps hadn’t come in yet. 

The next day we were sitting at home talking when a man 
came to the door asking for clothes for the refugees. He said 
he was sitting at home listening to the radio and he had noth- 
ing to do, and he thought he might be able to help this way. 
The radio was a wonderful thing although it nearly made you 
go mad about “Go to 1748 west Tippendairy street—four 
people marooned on top of house” and so on. 

Friday night they announced over the radio that it was the 
biggest flood Louisville had ever had. The last flood went to 
forty-six feet, this flood was then forty-eight feet and in the 
end it went to fifty-seven feet and over. The river was get- 
ting higher and higher. Then someone came and told us the 
water would only be turned on two hours a day and that we 
would have to boil our drinking water because they had no 
idea where the water was coming from. We went around 
getting bottles and pans, and filling the bath tubs and any- 
thing that would hold water. The water went on from eight 
to nine in the morning and from four to five in the afternoon. 

The next day they announced that the electricity was going 
off at eight that night. We went around gathering candles, 
looking in little drawers, and funny little places that candles 
might be. Down from the attic came mother’s old candle 
holder that she had not used since she married. The electricity 
really did go off, but not until twenty minutes to twelve. 

The next morning I woke finding my room like an iceberg. 
Then I remembered that our oil furnace was run by elec- 
tricity. For the next few days we ate, dressed, and played 
in our living room, which was the only room in the house that 
was warm. We had a fire place in my room but we did not 
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have enough wood to light it—and to top everything we were 
running short of wood. 

People began worrying about typhoid and began coming 
to our house for typhoid shots. It was difficult to give a ty- 
phoid shot by a kerosene lamp, but my daddy who was a doc- 
tor had to do the best he could, and since we had only the one 
warm room, he gave all the shots there. I got so tired watch- 
ing Daddy give typhoid shots, I dreamed about it! 

The next day we heard that the gas was going to be turned 
off, and that meant that we could not cook. Mother rushed 
to the store and bought a ham and some other food. (The 
gas really didn’t go off at all.) 

Wednesday the flood reached its height and then the water 
began to go down. By the next Monday most of the water 
had gone. Daddy had to go to the country and took us with 
him. There were houses everywhere except in the right places. 
We saw a dog house up in the top of a tree—there was a boat 
tied to the trunk of the same tree, and we could see the water- 
mark showing how high the river had been. There were 
houses blocking the road so that you couldn’t get across, there 
were houses upside down, on their sides and every which-a- 
way. You might see a gate here and farther on a chimney. 
Mud and dirt were everywhere. There was not one clean 
space in the whole place. People’s beds were outside—they 
were trying to get them dry. 

Someone told Mother that her little girl was drawing when 
they had to get out of the house. She left the picture on the 
living room table. When she came back, she found the pic- 
ture on the ceiling. The water had gotten so high the table 
had floated to the ceiling. 

The flood was a very terrible thing. It ruined people’s 
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houses and businesses although it was not so terrible as every- 
one made it out to be. I am sure I will always remember the 
flood of 1937 and tell my grandchildren about it. 

—ANNE W. FLEXNER, age 12 


THE MIST 


The mist is like a giant mouse 

That hides the brilliant sun from me. 
It’s wet and damp and creepy too, 

It’s soft and gray and velvety. 


—ELIZABETH LINDBERG, age 9 





Wi A Sed Cat. 
A Happy cat, 


—Manrtie LuIsE GRAHAM, age 9 


OUR OWN is written by the boys and girls who read STORY PARADE. 
We invite you to send original drawings, verse, stories or essays from one 
hundred to three hendeed words in length, short descriptions, interesting 
plays or letters, remarkable facts about nature and science. The best con- 
tributions will be printed each month. 
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Two hundred photographs 
tell the story of 


The author has selected these pictures 
from the finest cowboy photographs 
by well known artists. With the brief 
descriptive text, they trace the history 
of the great romantic figure of the West, 
and reproduce his everyday life through- 
out the seasons of the year. (For ages 
d, 8-14) 

Sy $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 








A Bibliography 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS ON THE ORIENT 


READING FOR FUN 


With Brief Lists for Adults 
Selected by MABEL C. MEAD 





Price 50 cents 
Contents: Asia, China, Hawaii, India, Ceylon and Burma, Japan, Korea, 
Malaysia, Philippines, Siam and Indo-China, South Seas, Tibet 
This list may be obtained from 
THE NEW YORK CHILDREN’S BOOKSHOP, 106 E. 57th St., New York City 





STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


I'd like to have you send me Story PARADE every month. 
Enclosed is $1.50 for one year. 
My name is 


My address is 


oeeerereeeeee eevee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 


eoeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeer eevee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneee 


Special Offer—Story PARADE Book and one subscription—$2.50 
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Animal Parade..... 


Bring the creatures of fields and woodlands, of the air 
and undersea, into your home every month with 


THE JUNIOR NATURAL HISTORY 
A Monthly Magazine for Young People 








For CAMP DIRECTORS—TEACHERS—LIBRARIANS— 
AN IDEAL PUBLICATION 


Address: Dept. BC. 


Subscription 
The American Museum of Natural History $1.00 
79th St. and Central Pk. West, New York, N. Y. the year 
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IMPORTANT 


ARE YOU GOING AWAY THIS SUMMER? 
THEN DON’T FORGET TO SEND US YOUR 
ADDRESS, SO THAT YOU WILL NOT MISS 
THE GYPSY SERIAL BEGINNING THIS MONTH. 
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OP Paul 


the Mighty Logger 


BY GLEN ROUNDS 






Did you like “Knute, the Giant 
Bullsnake”? Then here’s a whole 
book of Paul Bunyan stories and 
drawings by the same author. $2 


HOLIDAY HOUSE: 225 Varick Street: New York 

















Offering Unbiased Criticisms of Current Films 


MOTION PICTURE REVIEWS 


—A unique handbook for those who wish —Evaluation of suitability for children 
to choose their film fare with dis- listed according to age classifications. 
cretion. 

—Of great value to parents as reviews —Reviews are compiled from comments 
state suitability for children’s entertain- of university trained women who vol- 
ment. unteer services. 


Motion Picture Reviews published monthly by 
THE WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY CLUB - LOS ANGELES BRANCH 


American Association of University Women 
943 So. Hoover St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
10c PER COPY $1.00 THE YEAR 















HOW TO MAKE 
MARIONETTES 


By Edith F. Ackley 


Interest in puppetry and marionette mak- 
ing is rapidly increasing. “How to Make 
Marionettes,” by Edith F. Ackley, one of the 
latest Picture Scripts series, will give you 
simply and clearly directions for making 
marionettes, a stage and stage properties. Unique 
illustrations add to the attractiveness of this 24-page 
booklet which is addressed to children. 

Paper cover, $.20 Board cover, $.30 
Order your copy from 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


315 Fourth Avenue New York City 











